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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE CREED OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS, 
By A. P. STanuey. 
Concluded from page 516. 

What is here said of the greatness of the 
revelation of God in the moral and spiritual 
sphere over His revelation in the physical 
world is equally true of its greatness over 
His revelation in any outward form or fact, 
or ordinance or word. To enter fully into 
the significance of what is sometimes called 
the Dispensation of the Holy Spirit we must 
grasp the full conception of what in the 

ible is meant by that sacred word, used in 
varying yet homogeneous senses, and all 

ually intended by the Sacred Name of 
which we are speaking. It means the In- 
spiting Breath (Luke iv. 18; John i. 33), 
without which ali mere forms and facts are 
dead. It means (2 Cor. iii. 6) the spirit as 
opposed to the outward letter. It means the 


freedom of the spirit, which blows like the 


air of heaven where it listeth, and which, 
wherever it prevails, gives liberty (John iii. 
8; 2 Cor. iii. 28). It means the power and 
energy of the spirit, which rises above the 
(Matt. xxvi. 41) weakness and weariness of 
the flesh—which, in the great movements of 
Providence (Acts ii. 4, 17), like a mighty 
rushing wind, gives life and vigor to the hu- 
man soul and to the human race. To believe 
in a Presence (Roman viii. 16, 26; Eph. ii. 
18) within us pleading with our prayers, 
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groaning with our groans, aspiring with our 
aspirations—to believe in the Divine suprem- 
acy of conscience—to believe that the spirit 
is above the letter—to believe that the sub- 
stance is above the form (John iv. 24)—to 
believe that the meaning is more important 
than the words—to believe that truth is 
greater than authority or fashion cr imagina- 
tion (Gal. v.22; Eph. v. 9), and will at last 
prevail—to believe that goodness, and justice 
and love are the bonds of perfectness (John 
xiv. 17, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 13 , Without which 
whosoever liveth is counted dead though he 
live, and which bind together those who are 
divided in all other things whatsoever—this, 
according to the Biblical use of the word, is 
involved in the expression: “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

1h Such is the significance of these three 
Sacred Names as we consider them apart. 
Let us now consider what is to be learned 
trom their being thus made the summary of 
Religion. 

1. First it may be observed that there is 
this in common between the Biblical and the 
scholastic representations of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. They express to us the compre- 
hensivenese and diversity of the Divine Es- 
sence, We might perhaps have thought that 
as God is One, so there could be only one 
mode of conceiving Him, one mode of ap- 

roaching Him. But the Bible, when taken 
rom first to last and in all its parts, tells us 
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that there is yet a greater, wider view. The 
nature of God is vaster and more complex 
than cap be embraced in any single formula. 
As in His dealings with men generally it has 
been truly said that 

God fulfills Himse!f in many ways, 

Lest one good eustom should corrupt the world, 
eo out of these many ways and many names 
we learn from the Bible that there are es- 
pecially these three great revelations, these 
three ways in which He can be approached. 
None of them is to be set aside. It is true 
that the threefold name of which we are 
speaking is never in the Bible brought for- 
ward in the form of an unintelligible mystery. 
It is certain that the only place (1 John v. 7) 
where it is put before us as an arithmetical 
enigma is now known to be spurious. Yet it 
is still true that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
whether in its biblical or its metaphysical 
form, is a wholesome rebuke to that readiness 
to dispose of the whole questicn of the Divine 
nature, as if God were a man, a person like 
cureelves. The hymn of Reginald Heber, 
which is one of the few hymns in which the 
feeling of the poet and the scholar is inter- 
woven with the strains of simple devotion— 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty— 
refuses to lend itself to any anthropomorphic 
speculations, ana takes refuge in abstractions 
as much withdrawn from the ordinary figures 
of human speech and metaphor as if it had 
been composed by Kant or Hegel. To acknow- 
ledge this triple form of revelation, to ac- 
knowledge this complex aspect of the Deity, 
as it runs through the multiform expressions 
of the Bible—saves, as it were, the awe, the 
reverence due to the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe, tends to preserve the balance of 
truth from any partial or polemical bias, pre- 
sents to us not a meagre, fragmentary view 
of only one part of the Divine Mind, but a 
wide, catholic summary of the whole, eo far 
as nature, history and experience permit. If 
we cease to think of the Universal Father 
we become narrow and exclusive. If we cease 
to think of the Founder of Christianity and 
of the greatness of Christendom we lose our 
hold on the great historic events which have 
swayed the hopes and affections of man in the 
highest moments of human progress. If we 


cease to think of the Spirit we lose the in-— 


most meaning of Creed and Prayer, of Church 
and Bible. In that apologue of Goethe be- 
fore quoted, when the inquiring student asks 
his guides who have shown him the three 
forms of reverence, ‘‘To which of these re- 
ligions do you adhere?” “To all the three,” 
they reply, “‘ for in their union they produce 
the true religion, which has been adopted, 
though unconsciously, by a great part of the 
world.” “ How then, and where?” exclaimed 
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the inquirer. “In the Creed,” replied they. 
“ For the first article is ethnic, and belongs to 
all nations. The second, Christian, belongs 
to those struggling with affliction, glorified in 
effliction. The third teaches us an inspired 
communion of saints, And should not the 
three Divine Persons justly be considered as 
in the highest sense One?” 

2. And yet, on ihe other hand, when we 
pursue each of these sacred words into its own 
recesses, we may be thankful that we are 
thus allowed at times to look upon each as 
though each for the moment were the whole 
and entire name of which we are in search. 
There are in the sanctuaries of the old 
churches of the East on Mount Athos sacred 
pictures intended to represent the doctrine of 
the Trinity, in which, as the spectator stands 
at one side, he eees only the figure of Our 
Saviour on the cross, as he stands on the other 
side he sees only the Heavenly Dove, as he 
stands in the front he sees only the Ancient 
of Days, the Eternal Father. So it is with 
the representations of this truth in the Bible, 
and we may add, in the experiences of re- 
ligious life. Sometimes, as in the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in the psalms, we are aloue 
with God, we trust in Him, we are His and 
He is ours. The feeling that He ie our Father 
and that we are His children is all-sufficing. 
We need not be afraid so to think of Him. 
Whatever other disclosures He has made of 
Himself are but the filling up of this vast 
outline. Whatever other elief we have or 
have not cling to this. By this has lived 
mapy a devout soul in Jewish ard in Pagan 
times whom He assuredly will not reject. By 
this faith lived many in Jewish times, and 
obtained a good report, even when they had 
not received the promise. By this faith have 
lived many a devout sage and hero of the 
ancient world. So long as this great Ideal 
remains before us the material world has not 
absorbed our whole being, has not obscured 
the whole horizon. 

Sometimes, again, as in the Gospels or in 
particular moments of life, we see no revela- 
tion of God except in the world of history. 
There are those to whom science is dumb, to 
whom nature is dark, but who find in thelife 
of Jeeus Christ all that they need. He is to 
them the all in all, the True, the Holy, the 
express image of the Highest. We need not 
fear to trust to Him. The danger hitherto 
has been not that we can venerate Him too 
mucb, or that we can think of Him too 
much. The error of Christendém has far 
more usually been that it has not thought of 
Him half enough—that it has put aside the 
mind of Christ, and taken in place thereof 
the mind of Augustine, Acquinas, Calvin, 
great in their way—but not the mind of Him 
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on God the Father, who reigns aloft so great 
and good, who created the beautiful earth and 
the beautiful men and women that are upon 
it, who to sun, and moon and stars foretold 
their appointed course. And when I grew a 
little older and bigger, then I understood 
more and more, then I took in new truth with 
my reason and my understanding, and I be- 
lieved on the Son—the well-beloved Son, who 
in his love revealed to us what love is, and 
who for his own reward, as always happens, 
was crucified by the senseless world. And 
now that I am grown up, and that I have read 
many books and traveled in many lauds, my 
heart swells, and with all my heart I believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God. He it 
is who works the greatest miracles, and 
greater miracles yet shall He work than we 
have yet seen. He it is who breaks down all 
the strongholds of oppression and seis the 
bondmen free. He it is who heals old death- 
wounds and throws into the old law new life. 
Through Him it is that all men become a race 
of nobles, equal in the sight of God. Through 
Him are dispersed the black clouds and dark 
cobwebs that bewilder our hearts and brains.” 
A thousand knights in armor clad 
Hath the Holy Ghost ordained, 
All his work and will to do, 
By his living force sustained. 
Bright their swords, their banners bright ; 
Who would not be ranked a knight, 
Foremost in that sacred host ? 
Oh, whate’er our race or creed, 
May we be such knights indeed, 
Soldiers of the Holy Ghost. 
III. The name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost will never cease to be the 
chief expression of Christian belief, and it 
has been endeavored to show what is the true 
meaning of them. It may be that the Bibli- 
cal words in some respects fall short of this 
high signification. But it is believed that on 
the whole they contain or suggest thoughts of 
this kind, and that in this development of 
their meaning, more than in the scholastic 
systems built upon them, lies their true 
vitality. 

Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt. 
But even when the true Biblical meaning of 
them has been recovered, there still remains 
the universal and the deeper truth within. In 
Christianity nothing is of real concern except 
that which makes us wiser and better; every- 
thing which does make us wiser and better is 
the very thing which Christianity intends. 
Therefore even in these three most sacred 
words there is yet, besides all the other mean- 
ings which we have found in them, the deep- 
est and most sacred meaning of all—that 
which corresponds to them in the life of man. 
Many a one has repeated this Sacred Name, 
‘and yet never fulfilled in himeelf the truth 





of whom we read in Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. Or if we should combine with the 
thought of Him the thought of others fore- 
most in the religious history of mankind, we 
have His own command to do £0, so far as 
they are the likenesses of Himself, or so far 
as they convey to us any truth from the un- 
seen world, or any lofty conception of human 
character. With the early Christian writers, 
we may believe that the Word, the Wisdom 
of God which appeared in its perfeciion in 
Jesus of Nazareth. had appeared in a measure 
in the examples of virtue and wisdom which 
had been seen before His coming. On the 
same principle we may apply this to those 
who have appeared since. He has Himself 
told us that in His true followers He is with 
mankind to the end of the world. In the 
holy life, in the courageous act, in the just 
law, is the Real Presence of Christ. Where 
these are, in proportion as they recall to us 
His divine excellence, there, far more than in 
any consecrated form or symbol, is the true 
worship due from a Christian to his Master. 

Sometimes, again, as in the Epistles, or in 
our own solitary commusing with ourselves, 
all outward manifestations of the Father and 
of the Son, of outward nature and of Christian 
‘communion, seem to be withdrawn, and the 
eye of our mind is fixed on the Spirit alone. 
Our light then seems to come not from with- 
out, but from within, not from external evi- 
dence, but from inward conviction. That it- 
self is a divine revelation. For the Spirit is 
as truly a manifestation of Gud as is the Son 
or the Father. The teaching of our own 
heart and conscience is enough. If we fol- 
low the promptings of truth and purity, of 
justice and humility, sooner or later we shall 
come back to the same Original Source. 
The witness of the Spirit of all goodness is 
the same as the witness of the works of God 
our Creator. 

3. And this distinction, which applies to 
particular wants of the life of each man, may 
be especially traced in the successive stages 
of the spiritual growth of individuals and of 
the human race itself. There is a beautiful 
poem of a German poet (Heine) of this cen- 
tury of whom it has been said that he repre~ 
sents the chief current and tendency of mod- 
dern thought, in which he describes his wan- 
derings in the Hartz Mountains, and as he 
rests in the house of a mountain peasant, a 
little child, the daughter of the house, sits at 
his feet, and looks up in his troubled coun- 
tenance and asks: ‘‘ Dost thou believe in the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost?” He 
makes answer in words which must be read 
in the original to see their full force. He 
says: “ When I sate as a boy on my mother’s 
knees and learned from her to pray, I believed 
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which it conveys. Some have been unable 
to repeat it, and yet have grasped the sub- 
stance, which alone gives to it spiritual value. 
What John Bunyan said on his death-bed 
concerning prayer is equally true of all re- 
ligious forms: “Let thy heart be without 
words rather than thy words without heart.” 
Wherever we are taught to know and under- 
stand the real nature of the world in which 
our lot is cast, there is a testimony, however 
humble, to the name of the Father; wher. 
ever we are taught to know and admire the 
highest and best of human excellence, there 
is @ testimony to the name of the Son; 
wherever there is implanted in us a presence 
of freedom, purity and love, there is a testi- 
mony to the name of the Holy Ghost. 





THE WALDENSES, 


Emelio Comba, who represents the Wal- 
densian Church of Italy in the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council, preached in Philadelphia last 
Sunday upon the progress of the Waldenses 
and the general state of religion in Italy. 
He is sent from the Waldensian Seminary in 
Florence, where he succeeded the late Dr. 
Revel. In the course of his remarks he eaid: 
“You know that from the second or third 
rr Italy has been the country of the 
Pope, but it is not generally known that it 
has at all times been the country of protes- 
tations against the dominion of the Pope. 
At the same time there have been numbers 
of infidels in the country, and Italy has 
never been thoroughly Christian or wholly 
Catholic. Catholiciem has not always held 
full sway, for from the earliest times we can 
point to protesting leaders, and coming up to 
a later date we have Waldo himsélf, and he 
represents the Protestants of all ages in Italy. 
The Waldensians had not intended to break 
off from the Church of Rome, and did not do 
so because of any doctrinal] differerice, but 
because in the Catholic Church reading of 
the Bible was prohibited, and then it was, 
they said, better to obey God than men. 
They studied the Bible until their enemies 
feared them, and their knowledge strength- 
ened them to stand thirty-three bloody per- 
secutions. They were preserved by the provi- 
dence of God because He had chosen them 
for the extension of His kingdom. Until 
1848, when Victor Emanuel proclaimed liber- 
ty for Italy, the Wéidevses were not allowed 
the freedom of speech, and their boys were 
prohibited from becoming lawyers, or pro- 
feesors, or officers of the army.”—Late paper. 





SMALL and steady gains give competency 
and a tranquil mind. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BUDDHA’S FIRST SERMON. 

This first discourse of the sage of India, 
who promulgated a system of ethics and a 
philosophy of the spiritual life which was at 
one time received as a religion by one-balf 
the human race, occupies awong Buddhists 
a position similar to that held by Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount. 

This sermon is among the very oldest re- 
cords of Buddhist belief, and may be thue 
translated : ’ 
“The Buddha has discovered a middle 
path which avoids the two extremes—sen- 
suality on the one hand and asceticism or 
self-mortification on the other. The path is 
the noble eightfold path of right views, high 
aims, kindly speech, upright conduct, a harm- 
less livelihood, perseverance in well doing, 
intellectual activity and earnest thought.”’ 

All men, taught the Buddha, ought to be 
walking along the noble path, but the en- 
trance is narrow and the path is long. There 
are lions, too, in the path, and few are they 
who conquer all the difficulties and reach the 
end of it. The chief of these difficulties are ten 
in number, and are called the ten fetters or 
hindrances. These are, firstly, the delusion 
of self at the very entrance of the noble path> 
So long as man is wholly occupied with him- 
self there is no noble path for him. Only 
when he perceives that he is but a tiny part 
of an immeasurable whole, and realizes how 
impermanent a thing is his individuality, hae 
he entered upon the noble path, The sec- 
ond fetter is dependence on the efficacy of 
rites and ceremonies. Man must get rid of 
the belief that priestly powers, outward or 
holy ceremonies, can afford him any assist- 
ance. The next fetter consists of bodily pas- 
sions, and the fifth is ill-will toward any in- 
dividual. . 

These occupy two entire stages of the path, 
and to have conquered them is to have reached 
the fruit of the third stage of the noble path. 
Then begins the acquisition of what is called 
the highest fruit, the result of the breaking of 
the last remaining fetters—first, the suppres- 
sion of the desire for a future life with a ma- 
terial body, and next, of the desire for future 
life in an immaterial world. The next fet- 
ters are pride and self righteousness. The 
last fetter on the list is ignorance, the last 
enemy and bitterest foe of man, 

The eight divisions of the path show the 
qualities of mind which man should sedulous- 
ly cultivate, and the ten fetters the tempta- 
tions heshould most earnestly contend against. 
When the noble path has been traversed and 
all the fetters broken, the state of mind is 
reached which is called Nervana. What 
this conclusion is has been the topic of much 
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learned and wearisome discussion, but no 
definite and perfect conception of the utmost 
goal of Buddhist aspiration seems to have been 
reached as yet. It was peace and rest from 
spiritual striviags ; it was the joy of innocence 
and holiness to be enjoyed ia this present life, 
but of an immortal existence beyond death 
the great sage could tell his disciples nothing. 
Neither did he teach them that a beniga 
Heavenly Father was guiding and governing 
their lives, and that His voice of power and 
love was speaking evermore to the attentive 
eoul—a comforter and a reprover, an in- 
structor and inspirer to all great and pro- 
gressive minds, an uplifter and sustainer of 
the weak and faltering. 

Perhaps these few hints will indicate the 
true reason why the Buddhist civilization 
falls so far behind the Christian. We have 
only to compare the first sermon of the In- 
dian sage with the Sermon on the Mount and 
the perfect prayer of the Blessed Jesus. 

This brief sketch has been compiled in re- 
ply to an amiable and thoughtfal young per- 
son, who expressed to the writer that she was 
60 impressed with the beauty of Edwin Ar- 
nold’s noble poem, “The Light of Asia,” that 
she was ready to ask if Buddhism were not 
equal to Christianity. “By their fruits shall 
ye know them.” 8. R. 





THE GREAT COUNCIL. 


The Evening Telegraph of Tenth mo. 2d 
gives this clear statement of the work of the 
late Pan. Presbyterian Council, and we present 
it to our readers as fair and suggestive. A 
body of such eminent scholars and thinkers 
can not meet thus solemnly for the considera- 
tion of those things which are connected with 
man’s highest hopes and his greatest good 
without giving much food for thought and 
without enunciating much that is of great 
interest to mankind, and we shall hope that 
good will come of the deliberations of this 
council.—Ebs. 


** Yesterday the Pan-Presbyterian Council, 
the second of its kind, practically concluded 
its work, and today it will be formally ad- 
journed. The Council gathered together un- 
der the broad roof of the Academy of Music 
representative Presbyterians of all shades 
and degrees of Presbyterianism, the object of 
its promoters being to bind in a closer union 
all those who were in any manner a part of 
that religious denomination. Many of the dele- 
gates to the Council were not only represent- 
ative Presbyterians, they were representative 
men and citizens of the world, renowned for 

















their learning, wisdom and devotion to the 
faith they profess. Scotland, the great 
stronghold of Presbyterianism,. was best re- 
presented by some of her ablest scholars and 
ministera, and, as was to be expected, they 
were the most conservative of the delegates 
to this most conservative body, for Presbyteri- 


auism in its orthodox sense is the very pith 
and marrow of all that is conservative. 
two hundred years and more it has builded 
its kirks and pulpits upon the rock of justifi- 
cation by faith, aod from the creed of its fore- 
fathers and founders has it never departed. 
Some of its members separated from it, as 
particles fly off from the rock, building 
chapels and churches under new names, and 
full of the spirit of Presbyterianism, yet not 
any longer strictly Presbyterian, after the 
fashion of the Kirk and the Westminster Cate- 
chism. The seceders, of whom there are said 
to be over forty different sorts in varions parts 
of the world, devoutly worshipped the same 
God, and differed from the parent body in 
manner rather than in matter. 
they should all be united again upon some 
common ground that these Councils were 
called, and that another is already provided 
for. 
ence between them were non-essential to sal- 
— at least, and that they might be recon- 
ciled. 


For 


It was that 
It was hoped that the points of differ- 


“Some of these days possibly the eae 
he 


they have not yet been reconciled. 

Council which ends to-day may have sown 
the seeds which are to bear the perfect fruits 
of reconciliation, but if so they are as yet 
imperceptible. 
the Council has done good, for it has brought 
conservative and liberal together, and one 
was forced to listen to the arguments of the 
other, a thing greatly beneficial to both, for 
both have been made to think, and for intel- 
ligent, earnest men to think is for them to 
get upon the certain road to the truth. The 


Without doubt or question 


conservative minds were lifted out of the 
conseryative ruts in which they ran by the 


liberal minds, and the latter were halted in 


their great pace by the conservatives. If 
these Councils did nothing else but show to 
contending sects both sides of the shield they 
would still have great value; but, besides 
doing that, they bring together into the closest 
and most fraternal relations those who make 
the contention. If, however, there were forty- 
two sorts of Presbyterian organizations before 
the Council met, there are still that number ; 
for it was the most notable feature of the 
present Council that, whenever any departure 
from stern orthodoxy was made, the majority 
of the Council, who were strictly orthodox, 
shouted or talked it down. In fact, it early 
became apparent that the union of the vari- 


ee res ee 
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ous grades and shades could be accomplished 


only by a common submission to the Weat- 
minster Catechism, as construed by the Church 
of Scotland for more than two hundred years. 
** When, for instance, on Monday, Professor 
Flint, of Scotland, one of the strongest and 
bravest of those whose Church accepts as its 
standard of faith the Westminster Catechism, 
read the ablest paper submitted to the Coun- 
cil; that on ‘ Agnosticism,’ he threw the 
Council into a state of great excitement and 
elicited such angry opposition as to induce 
the interference of the Moderator, by con- 
tending that the severe enforcement of dis- 
cipline resulted in skepticism, and that ‘ the 
theology of the past was subject to the cor- 
rections of the future.’ Dr. Boggs and Dr. 
Andrews hurled at Professor Flint the West- 
miuster Catechism, and overwhelmed him 
with orthodoxy, declaring, among other hard 
things, that he was encouraging clerical dis- 
honesty—as if there could be such a thing— 
and sneering at the faith of the Church of 
which he is a minister. In defence of Prof. 
Flint appeared Principal Grant, who said: 
‘We err if we say that the Westminster 
Catechism is beyond the reach of inquiry . . 
. . . . You say toa minister, if he has any 
doubts about the accuracy of your interpre- 
tation, “‘ Go out of the Charch.’” You say no 
honest man should stay in it if he has any 
doubts. You call him dishonest if he does stay 
in. . . . Is the Church afraid of liberty ? 
“If we are to judge by the disfavor with 
which Professor Flint’s manly and liberal 
suggestion was received the Church is afraid 
of liberty of thought, the which has been the 
fault of all Churches from the time the first 
corner-stone was laid. The error of the 
Presbyterians is that they fail to recognize 
that the world has advanced in every section 
since the Westminster Catechism was first 
formulated, and that while the world has 
moved the Catechism has stood still. The 
seceding Churches, represented or unrepre- 
sented in the Council, are composed of those 
who have seen and felt the advance of general 
enlightenment; and if the parent Church and 
they are ever to unite, it must be upon broader, 
more liberal ground than that of an uncon- 
ditional submission to the orthodox interpre- 
tation of the Westminster Catechism. Upon 
that book the contestants can never unite, 
but upon the faith of the Bible, in which all 
the Christian world believe, their union would 
be simple and easy, Why not at their next 
Council discard the Catechism and take the 
older and better book as a basis of union.” 





HE who labors and earns a crust thereby 
will have a sweet morsel. 


A NEW MANUSCRIPT. 

The manuscript of a part of the Gospels, 
the recent discovery of which has been men- 
tioned in The Ti t, excites much in- 
terest among scholars, and the publication 
of the text is eagerly awaited by New Testa-- 
ment critics. The circumstances of the dis- 
covery were as follows: In the spring of last 
soaps Gebhardt, librarian in the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, and Professor Dr. Harnack, 
of the University of Giessen (both favorably 
known by former scientific work) made a 
joint expedition into Italy in search of old 
manuscripts. Being in Calabria, they halted 
at Rozsano, near which formerly stood a 
famous Basilian monastery, Sauta Maria de 
lo Patire, which was said to contain certain 
otherwise unknown writings of Dionysius of 
Alexandria and Hippolytus. It was these: 
writings that they were looking for. Of them 
they could hear nothing—the monastery had 
long since perished; but they werefinformed 
that there was a very old biblical book in the 
archiepiscopal palace. They begged to be 
allowed to look at this, hoping for nothing 
more valuable, at best, than a hitherto un- 
known copy of the Gospels in a pre Jeromian 
version. Ushered into the presence of the 
Archbishop, Monsignor Pietro Cilento, they 
beheld, to their astonishment and delight, a 
quarto volume of the Gospels, written in sil- 
ver, on purple pirchment, in old Greek uncial 
letters, unaccented, the words unseparated, 
and at the beginning a number of admirably 
drawn and colored miniatures and historical 
pictures. Here was a treasure beyond their 
highest expectations. It appears that thirty 
years ago the manuscript was mentioned by 
ao Italian writer; but it had entirely escaped 
the attention of critics. The discoverers give 
a tolerably full account of it. It consists of 
188 leaves of parchment, each 30'7 centi- 
metres long by 30 wide. The dimensions of 
the leaves were originally greater. More 
than half of the original manuscript seems to 
have perished. What survives contains the 
whole of Matthew, and Mark as far as the 
middle of the 14th verse of* the last chapter. 
Each page has two columns of twenty lines 
each, on each line 9—12 letters. Erasures 
are few. From the characters of the writing, 
the discoverers refer it to the early part of 
the sixth century, or the latter part of the 
fifth. The additions to the text-——namely, the 
Epistle of Eusebius to Carpianus, the mark- 
ings of the xqdaua, ete.—are thought to be in 
a later handwriting, very similar to that of 
the Zurich purple Psalter, which is assigned 
by Tischendorf to the seventh century. 

Tndependent of the new Greek text, the 
pictures in the manuscript are believed to be 
of great value for the early history of paint- 
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NintH Monts 26th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

In your issue of the 25th inst., under the 
signature of I. H., aretwo errors. The bequest 
allude? to in the proceedings of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting was paid into the U. 8. Circuit Court, 
was then invested, and so remained uatil, 
perhaps, 1870. (I have not the date at hand 
just now.) It was then covered into the 
U. S. Treasury, and has since remained there, 
without interest, awaiting the proper claim- 
aats. In the division that has just been made 
there has been no litigation, an amicable set- 
tlement having been made between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Friends representing the 
diffzreat branches, but the so called Wilbur 
Friends of Oaio have refused to make any 
compromise with a “people” who are con- 
sidered by them “unsound in the faith.” M. 


=e CRAPSS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


When gathered in our religious assemblies 
how needful it is for us to have our minds so 
centered that we may hear the still, small 
voice, and be prepared either to receive or to 
dispense the vocal word, which, under Divine 
anointing and direction, would refresh the 
flock and prove a blessing to the heritage! 
How important it is for ministers to dwell 
deep, and to rest under their exercises until 
the people have time to gather in their wane 
dering thoughts and feelings, and thus have 
their own minds more fully prepared to give 
forth the message entrusted to them as instrus 
ments for the benefit of others—feeling the 
responsibility of the gift conferred, and only 
using it at the Master's bidding! 

This is often a proving season, having to 
discriminate what is for silent travail, and 
what to be handed to the multitude. 

This silent exercise is a benefit to the meet« 
ing as well as to the individual, and when 
guided by the true spirit of worship will be 
efficacious whether we speak or whether we 
forbear. May none of us become restive and 
seek to throw it off before the proper time, 
which human nature, in its dread of the cross 
and self denial, is sometimes too apt to do. 

When we move under mere impulse we 
cannot expect the work to prosper. It may 
seem to flourish for awhile, but will wither 
eventually, 

How beautiful are the footsteps of those 
who are so careful and watchful as not to 
stray from the fold of Christ! How desirable 
to be found sitting at the Master’s feet, wait- 
ing, as did Mary of old, to receive the bless- 
ing He alone can give. But there are many 





ing. While Latin manuscripts with pictures 
are relatively numerous, only a very few 
Greek manuscripts prior to the seventh cen- 
tury are thus caak Chief among them 
is the Vienna Genesis. The newly-discovered 
pictures give a very favorable impression of 
the art of the sixth century. They are de- 
scribed as being wonderful in distinctness of 
outline and freshness of coloring. There are 
miniatures of David, Solomon, Moses, Joshua, 
Isaiah, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Zachariah, 
Zephaniah, Malachi and Sirach—forty in all. 
The historical pictures are: “ The Raising of 
Lazarus,” “The Eatry into Jerusalem,” 
“The Cleansing of the Temple,” “The Wise 
and Foolish Virgins,” “The Last Supper,” 
and “The Foot-washing,” “The Giving of 
the Bread and Wine,” “Christ in Gethse- 
mane,” “The Healing of the Blind,” “The 
Good Samaritan,” “Christ before Pilate,” 
“The Repentance and Death of Judas,” 
* The Jews before Pilate,” “‘ Christ and Barab- 
bas.” The manuscript isthe property of the 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Rossano 
(whence the name Codex Rossanensis now 
given to it), consisting at present of forty- 
eight members, and the Chapter manifests a 
purpose to hold fast to what turns out to be 
an unsuspected treasure. The Italian Govern- 
ment has lately learned its existence, and 
has had a fourfold inventory and registration 
made of it. It remains to be seen whether its 
owners will put it at the disposal of scholars 
for examination. It ought to be deposited in 
some great library. The account of the dis- 
covery, written by Gebhardt and Harnack, is 
ae in a beautiful quarto volume, by 
essrs, Giesecke & Davrient, Liepzig. Price, 
twenty marks (five dollara).— Independent. 


















































ToTAL abstinence has been found tq be an 
auxiliary to the promotion of Christianity 


and to the conversion of sinnera.— Thomas 
Clarkson. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Frankford Circular Meeting was held on 
the afernoon of the 3d inst. The day was all 
that could be desired, and the large concourse 
gathered at the old meeting: house showed how 
inspiring is the bright, cool autumn weather 
which we are now enjoying. 

The word spoken was weighty and earnest 
and listened to with profound interest. At 
the close a Friend called attention to the fact 
that through death and removals Frankford 
Meeting has become very small and weak, and 
urged those present who feel an interest in 
the continuance of a meeting at that place to 
assemble with the few as often as possible, for 
their encouragement. 
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hindering things that impede our progress. 
We let them eter us eo way when 
we ought to stand firm at our posts. But we 
are finite; we yield a little here and a little 
there, until we find ourselves unable to stand 
our ground. But we must struggle on to gain 
@ firmer footing.on that plane where nothing 
will tempt us to turn aside from what we 
believe is right for us, let others do as they 
may. 

There is encouragement in the view that if 
we sincerely endeavor tu do right in our vari- 
ous allotments, being humble and teachable, 
keeping our thoughts and feelings, our mo- 
tives and actions pure and upright in the 
Divine sight, we shall not be permitted to go 
much amiss, nor need we indulge in anxious 
solicitude as to our future well-being. Surely, 
the Father of mercies, who teaches us, watches 
over us, and guides us safely through the 
labyrinths of this world, will prepare for us a 
mansion of eternal rest. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1880. 





Inpiana YEARLY MeEeErTING.—A corres- 
pondent informs us that this body convened 
at Waynesville on Second-day, Tenth mo. 
2d, with an unusually large attendance; 
the meeting for worship on the day previvus 
being one of the largest ever gathered there. 
We hope to receive a full account for a future 
number. 





Scoot Savines Banxs.—Those who are 
seeking in our large cities to find a cure for 
pauperism, and wish not only to relieve pre- 
sent distress but to discover the means by 
which the miseries of extreme poverty may 
be averted in the future, are now asking each 
other in all seriousness ‘‘ How can we pro- 
mote the growth of provident habits among 
our clients ?”’ 

It seems hard to say to those whose lives 
appear stripped of all the means of recreative 
enjoyment that they must lay by a portion of 
even their little, to provide for a yet darker 
day which may be in the future. But it is 
evident to all who are striving to help the 
suffering poor that their destitution is fre- 
quently the result of wasteful habits of one 
sort or another. The use of tobacco is a con- 
tinual drain upon the earnings of the workman, 
while the drink habit, which is thought to be 


much promoted by indulgence in tobacco, 
absorbs a yet larger percentage of the means 
that ought to go for the comfort of homes. 

To induce the abandoument of these indul- 
gences is difficult if not impossible; but no 
effort should be spared, no stone left unturned. 
If it can be clearly shown to those whom it 
is designed to influence, that constant though 
small additions to a little fund of savings, 
though it involve constant eelf denial in eome 
directions, will slowly but surely put the in- 
dividual in possession of the means of enjoy- 
ment and even of charity, and if instances 
can be cited of those who have succeeded in 
gaining higher levels by thie means, or in 
other words, if the pleasure of having is 
shown to balance the pain of saving, the work 
may go on and we may see satisfactory pro- 
gress in the formation of provident habits 
among the needy. 

It has ever been seen that all moral or 
economic reform is most hopeful among the 
children. Their impressible, innocent minds 
are like unplanted gardens, and good seed 
is therein to be sown with hopeful trust in the 
harvest. It will probably be vain to entreat 
the father to put his tobacco money in the 
savings bank, or to tell the mother that tea 
and coffee and baker’s bread are more costly 
and far less valuable food for her children 
than oat meal porridge and milk, or beef 
soup ; but the public school teacher may hope 
to persuade little children to deposit in a 
Penny, Bank, carried on ia the school, the 
trifling little moneys which would otherwise 
be wasted at the candy shop. The children 
may be led to see the important results which 
may be obtained by small efforts, and a prac- 
tical lesson of carefulness and thrift be im- 
parted. As soon asa sufficient sum is gathered 
it might be placed in a reliable savings bank, 
and the little boy or girl will then have a 
bank book and a little hoard carefully gath- 
ered to which it will be a pleasure to add 
from time to time. In England, where such 
a plan is now in operation, in connection with 
the Post Office Savings Bank system, it has 
been found to work so well that our English 
friends are prepared to recommend that the 
Penny Bank should be in all schools. 

Some will deem it is better to encourage the 
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generous instincts of children, rather than to 
induce them to save so early in life. But. 
this fear is not well founded, since true libe- 
rality is quite dependent on fragality, and 
without thrift there can be no such thing as 
liberality among the poor. Improvidence is 
selfishness, but economy is the mother of 
generous giving. 

The Friends’ First-day School in Birming- 
ham, England, receives annually about £120 
io small deposits from the junior class alone; 
and in general it is a matter of surprise that 
the amounts deposited by children are so large. 

The effect of thrift on temperance should 
be taken into account when forming an idea 
of the importance of training children to 
make careful savings. It is found that the 
youth who has the habit of saving so much a 
week will hardly fall into the error of spend- 
ing so much a week in strong drink. Weekly 
savings are quite inconsistent with drunkeo- 
ness. Inculcating habits of thrift conse- 
quently implies, indirectly, inculcating habits 
of temperance, and it has been found that the 
money put by does not really straighten, but 
practically enlarges the family rezources, for 
it will be largely extracted from the publi- 
can’s till. Whatever has been found good by 
our Anglo-Saxon brethren over the sea will 
be equally good in our land, for our people 
are of the same stock, inheriting the same 
tendencies from the same sires. 





DIED. 


QUINBY.—On the evening of the 24th of Ninth 
month, 1880, at his residence, Chappaqua, John 
Quinby, in the 78th year of his age; an Elder of 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 

WILDMAN.—On Ninth mo. 17th, 1880, at Sunny 
Side, near Vinemont, Berks county, Pa., Mary K. 
Wildman, only remaining daughter of the late Ed- 
ward Wildman, of Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa., aged 
33 years ; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

The Monthly Meeting and the First-day School to 
which she belonged have lost one of their most 
aseful members. To the cause of education and to 
the work of reform, particularly that of temperance, 
she gave all the aid that her feeble strength would 
admit, feeling that with the example given to chil- 
dren much of the success of the work rested. It 
has been truly said of her, that ‘‘the best we can 
say will be inadequate to convey a true conception of 
the beauty of such a character as belonged to the 
deceased. Beautiful in its nobility and grand in its 
unselfish simplicity, she was the type of a noble 
Christian woman.” 44.0; 


Live for something. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SUMMER RECREATION — THROUGH ‘“ THE 
PENINSULA.” 
No. 3. 


A pleasant ride of four miles in the early 
morning brings us to Medford’s Landing, on 
the Choptank River. It is merely a place for 
the delivery of freight to and from points 
along the river, and connecting with Balti- 
more by a regular steamboat line, having ex- 
cellent accommodations for passengers. Den- 
ton is the terminus of steam navigation on 
the Choptank; some of the boats go no far- 
ther up than Potter’s Landing, five miles be- 
low Denton. 

This river is a broad, noble stream, but very 
crooked. Its navigation is tedious from the 
many long, narrow points that make out from 
the mainland which must be doubled, the 
vessel often going several miles round where 
the distance from side to side is no more than 
a mile or two. We see the smoke of the 
steamer apparently only a little distance off, 
but are told that she has one of these long trips 
of marshy land to double before making our 
landing. We are agreeably surprised to meet 
old friends on the boat, and have an enjoy- 
able ride of three hours to Potter’s Landing. 
We pass through a draw-bridge at Dover 
Landing, where we are only four miles from 
Easton. The bridge is undergoing repairs, 
and all communication with Dorchester and 
Caroline counties is intercepted, no provision 
having been made by the local authorities for 
the accommodation of travel across the river. 
This bears hard upon the farmers of Caroline 
county, who supply Easton, and indeed all 
Talbot county, with melons and sweet potatoes, 
the soil in the latter county not being adapted 
to the growth of these desirable articles, 
Much dissatisfaction is openly expressed with 
the manner in which the work is being done, 
aud the want of energy and promptness in 
pushing forward to completion the new bridge. 

The banks of the river are diversified with 
field and forest, and where the land is low 
and marshy a wealth of floral beauty borders 
the shore. We see white hibiscus in abund- 
ance; asparagus is common, apd grows with- 
out cultivation along the marshes and in the 
fields bordering the river. Many of the stop- 
ping places bear the names of the original 
settlers, who owned large tracts of land, cul- 
tivated by slave labor, and built wharves and 
gravaries from which their crops of wheat 
and tobacco were shipped to Baltimore. The 
mansions belonging to these old plantations 
are generally well located in full view of the 
river, and are of ample proportions. All 
have fine porticos, many have balconies also. 
The lawns are well shaded, and slope down 
to the water’s edge. A large carrying trade 
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is still kept up by means of sailing vessels. 
The steamers take a great deal of freight, 
mostly of the more perishable articles, such as 
fruits, poultry and dairy products. The crates 
and coop; seem endless, and betray the weak- 
ness of the Southern people for fried chicken. 
Oar Pennsylvania farmers would hardly think 
it paid to raise and market them at the low 

rice they bring in the markets of Baltimore. 

ne is led to wonder how the supply is kept 
up, they form such a large part of the freight. 

Potter’s Landing, where we stop for a short 
sojourn, is reached in due time; it has grown 
to quite a village. The old aristocratic man- 
sion, built about the beginning of the present 
century, is the most conspicuous object along 
this part of the Choptank. It stands on a 
high bank, and from the observatory com- 
mands an extended view of the surrounding 
country. The broad, winding river rolls its 
stately course at the foot of the lawn in a 
deep channel, capable of bearing upon its 
waters ship: of large draught. The dark 

n of the forests forms a background to 
elds of corn, and orchards laden with fruit, 
embowering here and there a modern home 
less pretentious than the “great house,” but 
beautiful in its surroundings, and combining 
the comforts and elegances of our present 
social life with the freedom of the country. 
The steamboats bring the inhabitants into 
close contact with Baltimore, and those who 
so desire may keep up pleasant intercourse 
and share many of the privileges of their 
friends in that delightful city. 

The present owner of the Potter estate has 
improved the grounds and restored the por- 
ticos and balconies that had fallen into ruin; 
these run the entire length of the house, back 
and front, and at all hours of the day one or 
the other is cool and inviting. 

The family burying-ground, a marked fea- 
ture of all these old estates, is overgrown with 
ivy and wild flowers; aclumpof trees has grown 
up within the ruined enclosure, and the slabs 
that cover the spot under which repose the 
bones of the lordly owner and his wife and 
children are stained and weather-beaten and 
neglected. 

Rowing up and down the river, fishing and 
crabbing, sitting under the shade of the lofty 
trees, watching the stately steamers come and 
go, reading, talking over old times and the 
changes of half a century, with many remin- 
iseences of the gay life at Potter’s Landing in 
the old Ganeral’s life-time—all these fill up 
the delightful summer days so fully that we 
scarcely realize how near the time of de- 
parture is at hand. 

First-day morning opens bright and balmy. 
We are up betimes, and after an early break- 
fast take carriage for Danton, to sit with 


Friends in their morning meeting. The road 
is very sandy, but we have plenty of time 
before us and a good strong horse. 

The improvements around the “ Landing ” 
are more apparent and give evidence of taste 
as well as enterprise. The worn out fields, 
impoverished by the culture of tobacco, are 
coming into cultivation again under the pre- 
sent methods of farming, and yielding good 
returns. The little huts of the farm hands, 
with their swarms of dusky children, are 
blooming all over with morning glories and 
Mexican vines, and peace and plenty appear 
to crown all. A little way out we pass a 
small chapel where religious services are held 
weekly, all denominations joining in the 
worship which is conducted by the Metho- 
dists ; farther on is a building erected during 
the war for school and meeting purposes, for 
the freedmen, It is prettily-situated and still 
affords school facilities for the colored chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. Beyond is a fine 
grove used as a camp meeting ground by the 
colored people. Many of these are settled in 
the vicinity. Their little cabins and the rude 
attempts at shelter for cow and pigs are not 
calculated to improve the appearance of & 
neighborhood. The makeshifts for fencing 
and farming in general are to the last degree 
rude and clumsy, buat it is the best they can 
do under the circumstances, and themselves, 
their wives and children, and the little home 
rude and unsightly though it be, are all their 
own. No master’s ‘bill of sale” can sepa- 
rate their families; no overseer’s whip can 
drive to unrequited toil. 

The schoolhouse will in time improve the 
habits of these people and give them better 
ideas of life and its comforts. 

The ride to Denton is through wooded 
stretches of pine and cedar, odorous with the 
early morning as are all woods in this sec- 
tion. The open country is not so well im- 
proved. The corn looks poor, and the har- 
vest fields are grown up in weeds, that furnish 
little that is nutritious for the cattle. Nearer 
to Denton we see an improvement both in the 
land and the buildings, and as we enter the 
town are surprised to find how pretty and 
attractive itis. It is built mainly on the 
eastern bank of the river—a long causeway 
and a draw bridge connect with the other side 
which is hilly and more picturesque. We find 
the little frame meeting com to the right of 
the road in a lovely grove. It shows the marke 
of age and is out of repair. We are just in 
time. The meeting is very small, but there 
is life among the few and an earnest desire to 
keep alive the altar flame in their midst. It 
is 60 hopeful and encouraging to find the old 
and young equally earnest in the mainten- 
ance of their meating, gathering in the quiet 
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of a frequently silent meeting, in the oneness 
of feeling that draws more closely the ties of 
family and binds parents and children in the 
nearest unity and fellowship. What a privi- 
lege to be able to say, when we publicly pre- 
sent ourselves before the Father of all our 
sure mercies, ‘‘ Here am I, Lord, and the 
children Thou gavest me.” If parents would 
more thoughtfully consider the holy charge 
committed to their care and oversight in the 
training of their children, how would their 
hearts be made to rejoice in the willingness 
with which they would participate in the 
religious opportunities dear to themselves, 

We are thankful for the privilege of sharing 
with the few who are assembled for the “ bread 
and the wine” of the Father’s dispensing. 
It is a feast of love, and we are strengthened 
and refreshed by partaking thereof. 

We exchange greeting at the close of the 
meeting and ride back through the main 
street to spend a few hours socially with our 
Frieuds. 

We are obliged to leave much sooner than 
is pleasant to our feelings, that we may reach 
Greensboro’, distant about 8 miles, before 
dark. Low lying clouds threaten a gust, but 
we push forward through woods and along 
fields as in the morning and by the nearest 
route, reaching the town of Greensboro’ in 
the shades of twilight and keeping ahead of 
the storm the whole distance. We heard 
afterward that there was a heavy rainfall to 
the south which we were very fortunate to 
escape. The Choptank is quite a small stream 
at Greensboro’; all the freight is landed three 
miles below and brought up by a kind of 
scow called a lighter. L. J. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ARBITRATION OF NATIONAL DIFFERENCES, 
By Tuomas Fouxe, of New York. 


Instead of settling the disputes of nations 
by the eword, the Society of Friends believe 
in the fundamental principle of peace, and 
have at different times petitioned the Con- 
gress of the United States to do all in its 


_— to promote the accomplishment of 


ational Arbitration. 

Calling to mind a visit to the Capitol at 
Washington to both branches of Congress 
and to the President a few years since, with a 
delegation of the Society of Friends from our 
Yearly Meeting, when U.S. Grant was presi- 
dent, in a private interview with him at the 
White House, after our memorial had been 
read in his presence, to which he listened with 
the most respectful and careful attention, he 
promptly remarked that our proposal would 
require the sanction and approval of the dif- 
ferent nations before it could be carried to 








successful completion, but that it would afford 


him pleasure to do all he could to promote 


such a plan of procedure; remarking, that 
“no ene of you gentlemen, members of the 


Society of Friends, could possibly be more 
opposed to war than myself, for I have seen its 
horrors and calamities, and have a personal 
knowledge of its vast and manifold evils.” 

These are almost, if not the identical, words 
which he used. They made such an impres- 
sion on the mind at the time that I have re- 
membered them. And that he was sincere in 
his convictions as to the evils and horrors of 
war, and an ardent desire to avert them, so 
far as it might be in his power to do so, I 
have not the slightest doubt. 

The positions and arguments taken by 
Friends, and contained in our memorial, were 
not new to him, but had for a long time re- 
ceived his careful attention. I earnestly de- 
sire that not only our Congress but the peo- 
ple of the nation might be as fully convinced 
as he, and that they might be willing to go as 
far in the furtherance of the worthy object, 
for the promotion of peace on earth and good 
will toward men is an object worthy of all 
commendation. 

The proposition, when put into a definite 
shape, is this: That a Congress of Nations 
should be held, at such time and place as 
might be agreed upon, for the solemn purpose 
of agreeing upon a code of rules for the just 
aod friendly arbitration of any differences 
that might arise between them; and that a 
court of nations should be established whose 
office it should be to adjudicate on such cases 
according to those rules. 

The following extracts show, to my mind 
most conclusively, the vast superiority of 
arbitration over war: 

“First, it is observable that war pays no 
regard to the merits of a case. Its rule is 
might, not right; but arbitration does con- 
sider those merits, Again, the stronger party, 
being more likely than the weaker to be the 
aggressor, @ resort to war in the case renders 
it probable that the injured party will receive 
additional injury instead of obtaining redress ; 
whereas, by arbitration that party would, in 
all probability, obtain redress, In cases where 
two parties are nearly equal in strength, by 
resorting to war they generally leave off where 
they began, nothing being decided, and both 
parties being sadly injured. Arbitration in 
such cases also, although by a resort to war, 
redress is generally obtained. How hard the 
way of obtaining it! Arbitration would afford 
it in an easier way. In every case, then, 
the ends of justice are better subserved by 
arbitration than by war, and all the evils of 
war are prevented besides. 

“Furthermore, war isan infringement of the 
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independence of nations. Surely, it is such 
an infringement for one nation to dictate to 
another, and to attempt to enforce its dicta 
‘tion, as is always done by one of the parties 
in war. But arbitration respects national 
sovereignty. Here is no dictation, no coer- 
-eion, nothing but friendly counsel. Once 
more—by resorting to war nations violate 
one of the plainest dictates of reason, viz., 

| that parties should not be judges in their own 
-cases, which they always assume to be in war. 
_Arbitration respects this dictate by providing 
a disinterested party as a judge. 

“Then again, the custome of war, by which 
nations take their position on what they de- 
‘nominate the point of honor, refusing to make 
‘the proper concessions and overtures for the 
‘preservation of peace, and sacrificing justice 
itself to resentment and pride, is one vast sys- 
tem a duelling. 

“ The privilege of International Arbitration 
is the principle of order and peace on a scale 
of equal magnitude. In short, every reason 
that can be urged in favor of the peaceful 
adjustment of individual disputes, and against 
@ resort to individual violence, can be urged 
with greater force in favor of International 
Arbitration, and against war, as the evils of 
war exceed in every respect the evils result- 
ing from individual combat.” 

Now then, if the ends of justice itself can 
be better subserved by arbitration than by 
war, and so much evil prevented and so much 
good done, what plea remains for war? 





A NEW COLONY. 


Thomas Hughes’ new colony in Tennessee, 
which was inaugurated by religious ser- 
vices on the 5th of this month, is thus noticed 
in one of our exchanges : 

“ By a happy combination of interests and 
pleasant memories “ Rugby” has become the 
mame of this new Anglo-American colony, 
which has at present absolute possession of 
50,000 acres, added to which will probably 
be 300,000 more as soon as titles to land can 
be properly secured. Active work began 
there in May last under the direction of Mr. 
Cyrus Clarke, general manager, and his son, 

r. Jas. N. Clarke. Considerable land has 
already been surveyed and mapped, a hotel 
erected in a fine grove of oaks and pines, a 
large boarding-house, an office, a commissary 

‘ department and a number of other buildings 
put up; a fine seven-mile turnpike con- 
structed to the Cincinnati Southern Railway, 
sawmills, shingle and lath mills built and set 
in operation, and a brick-kiln containing 
100,000 has been burned. From twenty to 

t hirty thousand dollara have been expended, 


from 100 to 150 hands are regularly em- 
ployed, and already a city is growing there. 
The gardener, Mr. Amas Hill, from England, 
has met with great success: Lima beans yield 
250 bushels to the acre; sweet potatoes will 
reach possibly over that. Already New Eng- 
land is represented there in the beginnings of 
the colony, which fact is in conformity with 
the original design. It is vot a pauper’s 
Utopia, nor a collection of mere parcels of 
ground, but a choice selection of territory 
under wise and Christian management, afford- 
ing fine opportunities for sgricultural, min- 
ing and such other interests as shall be pur- 
sued by worthy and earnest men. Mr. 
Hughes has put his stamp upon it; its suc- 
cess is largely due to his sagacity, good judg- 
ment and energy, and, accompanying these 
qualities, his high conception of manly liv- 
iug, integrity and intelligent Christianity, 
evinced already in the provision for 
church and school-house as the very basis of 
good living.” 





THE LATEST FRANKLIN SEARCH. 


Lieutenant Schwatka’s expedition, which 
set out two years ago in search of the records 
of the Franklin Expedition, did not succeed 
in its great object, but some interesting relics 
were found, and some interesting testimony 
was obtained concerning the fate of the latest 
survivors of the doomed party. The search 
was undertaken in consequence of a state- 
ment by a whaling captain that he had found 
a spoon in possession of a native at Repulse 
Bay which had belonged to Sir John Frank- 
lin, and that, according to the native, the 
cairn from which the spoon was taken con~ 
tained many other similar: articles, with 
books and papers. This, it was hoped, 
might prove to be the long-looked-for deposit 
of the records of the lamented Franklin and 
his brave companions. ‘Ihe native indicated 
King William’s Land as the place of the 
cairn—an island lying north of the mainland 
of British America, in a northwest direction 
from Hudson’s Bay. It is bounded on the 
northwest by Victoria Strait, in which the 
Franklin Expedition was frozen up a year and 
a half. The McClintock Expedition in search 
of Franklin found on this island the proofs of 
Franklin’s death, and it was known that some 
survivors had traversed it in that forlorn 
retreat southward which they were never to 
complete. Lieutenant Schwatka’s expedition 
was accordingly sent out, only to find that 
the story of the cairn was either a deliberate 
fiction or an idle tale without foundation or 
clew of any kind. 

It was resolved, however, to push on from 
Repulse Bay to King William’s Land and 
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make a search for relics of the expedition, 
which should be thorough, and, if possible, 
final. This journey occupied the summer 
and winter of 1879, and was accomplished by 
dint of great energy and endurance, the win- 
ter being intensely cold. It was successful 
beyond other previous expeditions in discov- 
ering evidences of the survivors which seem 
likely to comprise everything that will now 
ever be learned, in addition to what was 
already known, of the fate of the expedition. 
Many of these evidences consisted of the tes- 
timony of natives, now grown old—for it is 
more than thirty years since Franklin died 
—and corroborated in various ways. There 
seems much reason to believe that the 
Schwatka party found the point at which the 
last remnant of the Franklin Expedition per- 
ished. Near the southernmost point of King 
William’s Land some of the natives had seen 
many years ago ten white men dragging a 
sledge with a boat on it. Some of them 
were very thin, and it was said that their 
mouths were “dry and hard and black ’’—a 
ghastly picture of their condition. These 
white men became separated from the na- 
tives, who found a number of dead bodies 
the following spring in and about a tent 
on the shores of Terror Bay. There were 
graves there, and articles of all kinds— 
watches, knives, forks, spoons, blankets, and 
a large number of books. The books and 
papers were not cared for. The children had 
them to play with, as they had the gold 
watches; and all were eventually lost. 
Further testimony strengthens the proba- 
bility that the priceless records of the expe- 
dition were lost to the world at this place. 
One of the natives spoke of there being a tin 
case, about two feet long and a foot square, 
which was broken open and found to contain 
books. Some of these lay uncared for among 
the rocks until they disappeared in the sand, 
or were carried away by the winds; others 
became the children’s playthings for a time. 
It seems safe to infer that men who were 
engaged in a desperate and almost hopeless 
struggle to get back to habitable regions, and 
whose strength was fast failing them, would 
not burden themselves with any books but 
the records which embodied the history of 
the expedition, and perhaps one or two nau- 
tical reference works. A uumber of the 
watches found were of gold, which could only 
have belonged to officers. There were gold 
spectacles also. The most shocking disclos- 
ure made concerning the fate of these men 
was the statement of a very intelligent na- 
tive, a medicine man in his tribe, who was 
a boy of twelve years at the time these bodies 
were found, that there were evidences of 
cannibalism in the party. There were bones 


from arms and legs which seemed to have 
been sawn off or cut off with a knife. 

The rhost definite discovery made by Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka’s party was that of the grave 
of Lieutenant John Irving, third officer of the 
Terror, one of Sir Jobn Franklin’s vessels.. 
This was identified by finding a silver medal 
representing the second mathematical prize 
ot “ Royal Naval College, awarded to John 
Irving, midsummer, 1820.” The grave was 
near Cape Jape Franklin, and at the camp 
made after the two vessels had been aban- 
doned. A copy of Captain Crozier’s record, 
which proved the date of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s death, was also found, made in the 
handwriting of Captain McClintock, whore 
expedition brought back to England and 
America in 1859 the not unwelcome news 
that at least uncertainty as to Franklin’s fate 
was ended. An attempt to find Sir John’s 
grave was without success. 

Few stories of heroism and suffering have 
so stirred the human heart as this, Expedi- 
tion after expedition has been sent out to the 
frozen regions of the pole in the hope of solv- 
ing the dreadful mystery that surrounds the 
last days of these brave explorers. But the 
secret is Jocked fast in the Arctic ice-fields. 
There seems little hope that any future ex- 
plorer will find traces that have escaped his 
predecessors in the mournful search.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





INSIDIOUS EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL, 


Sir William Gull, in his testimony before 
the Committee on Intemperance appointed by 
the House of Lords said: 

“Many people believe that intellectual 
work cannot be half so well done without 
wine or alcohol. There I should join issue at 
once. I should deny that proposition. 
should hold the opposite. As to whethe: a 
moderately temperate person might be bene- 
fitted by a slight use of wine or alcohol, I 
should hold the opposite as regards the intel- 
lect; all alcohol, and all things of an alco- 
holic nature, injure the nerve tissues pro 
tempore, if not altogether; you may quicken 
the operations, but you do not improve them. 
Therefore, the constant use of alcohol, even 
in @ moderate measure, may injure the nerve 
tissues, and be deleterious to health. It is 
very common for the effects of alcohol to be 
quite manifest, although there has not been 
any outrageous drinking or obvious excess. I 
should say that one of the commonest things 
in our society is that people are injured by 
drink without being drunkards. It goes on 
so quietly that it is very difficult to observe 
even. The effects are perfectly marked and 
distinct to the professional eye, although in 
many cases even the man’s nearest friends 
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will not know it. I might mention that on 
one occasion I was called to see a medical 
man who was so injured by drink that he was 
yellow like a lemon; he was in a state of 
delirium tremens, and his syetem was saturated 
to the last degree with alcohol. I was sur- 
prised that I should be sent for, but coming 
down stairs I said to his wife, ‘I need not 
trouble you by saying what is the matter 
with your husband.’ She said, ‘Sir, I do not 
undeistand you.’ I said, ‘Your husband is 
an habitual drunkard.’ She said, ‘Drunk- 
ard, sir; you never made a greater mistake 
in your life; he only drinks water,’ which 
was plain evidence to me how quietly a man 
may drink day by day, and almost kill him- 
self with drink, and even his near friends not 
know it. He was a sly drinker, drinking all 
day, most likely in a sly way. There is a 
point short of drunkenness in which a man 
may injure his constitution very materially 
by means ofalcohol. I should say from my ex- 
perience that it is the most destructive agent 
that we are aware of in this country. Setting 
aside the drunken part of the community al- 
together, great injury, I think, is being done 
by the uee of alcohol in what is supposed by 
the consumer to be a most moderate quantity. 
I think that, taking it as a whole, there is a 
great deal of injury done to health by the 
habitual use of wines in their various kinds, 
and alcohol in its various shapes, even in so- 
called moderate quantities.” 


THE BLIND SPINNER. 


[The following lines are by the late Frederick 
Brooks, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Cleveland, O. 
They were published in the same number of the 
Standard of the Cross which announced his sad death 
4oy drowning. ] 


Like a blind spinner in the sun 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came, 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, “Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall, but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 
My threads will have. So from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accursed. 


- | think perhaps this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young— 
So young I heard 
It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow, and sealed me His though blind. 


But whether this be sea] or sign 
Within, without, 
It matters not. The bond Divine 
I never doubt. 
I know He set me here, and, ‘still 
And glad and blind, I wait His will ; 


But listen, listen, day by day, 

To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 

And cut the thread, 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
“Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.” »} 
THE BABY OVER THE WAY. 


There is the window over the way 
That was lit with a baby’s face by day ; 
But the shutters are closed, and at the door 
The doctor’s gig for an hour has stood. 
And they tell us—the little gossips four 
Who bring in the news of the neighborhood— 
That the doctor is coming every day 
To see the baby over the way. 


The terrible scarlet scourge bas come, 
And brother and sister are sent from home. 
Each day they come to the gate to hear 
From the mother’s lips how the baby is, 
And the face is blanching with trouble and fear 
That drops from the window a mournful kiss; 
For, in spite of the skill of doctor and nurse, 
The baby over the way grows worse. 


When midnight hushes the city’s noise, 
We hear the cry of a feeble voice, 

And know that the room where the light burns low 
Holds hearts that watch for the morning light; 
What the day shall bring, if they could but know, 

They would cling to the lingering hours of night ; 
For hearts will break with the breaking day, 
When the long watch closes over the way. 


The baby over the way is dead, 
And the mourners will not be comforted. 
O desolate ones, no stranger’s voice 

May break your silence; for words are cheap. 
Your griefs we tell by our tenderest joys: 

Our four little gossips are warm asleep. 
Would it lighten your burden if you knew 
That here in the dark we were crying with you? 
— Washington Gladden. 

—>969 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STEADFASTNESS. 


Do not swerve from duty’s path, but ever 

Onward keep ; and when life seemeth but a 

Dull routine, still press forward. From darkened 

Places do not turn, for light that shines on 

Other ways; ’tis but the Will-o’-Wisp of 

Transient pleasure, luring the traveler 

To forsake the straight and narrow road that 

Leads to happy pastures. Go steadfastly 

On thy troubled way, and thou shalt walk with 

Joyful feet where Truth’s clear radiance shines. 
C. H. 
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THE OTHER TRAIN THAT IS COMING. 
As a train was passing over a New Eng- 
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land railroad it struck a broken rail. The 
brakeman felt the shock. He knew a car- 
riage was off the line, and sprang for a brake. 
Tt was his last brave service. The crash 
came, and he was picked up, a poor, mangled 
wreck ; his skull had been broken. He was 
heard, however, to utter these words—the 
last utterances of a faithful, loyal soul: “ Put 
out the signals for the other train!” Some- 
where down the line he knew another train 
was coming, thundering, crashing along, 
dashing faster, faster, faster, and there was 
his train on the line! Out with the signals! 
out with the signals! another train is com- 
ing! This was bis last injunction. 

The other train, that other train, I am say- 
ing to myself—the generation that is follow- 
ing us; the boys and girls that are pressing 
hard after us, coming along faster, faster, 
faster, juet ahead of whom we are, only, per- 
haps, to be in their way, a hindrance, an ob- 
stacle, and, possibly, ihe occasion of their 
ruin. What need of care, what need of cau- 
tion, what need of restless vigilance for their 
sake, in speech, in act, in look, in gesture! 
I want nothing to escape me that will be an 
obstacle in their way. If we are on the track, 
blocking it; if we are in the way, let us take 
ourselves out of the way as coon as possible. 

“What will you take?” was the question 
asked an observant boy at table, and refer- 
ring to the rink he might desire. 

“T will take what father takes,’ The father 
had received from the waiter a glass of intox- 
icating drink. 

The father heard the boy’s remark, set 
aside his glacs, and called for water. He caw 
the other train coming, and cleared the line 
for it at once. 

I think the saddest of all experiences is the 
consciousness that an opportunity for right 
doing has been lost. It brings a sad look into 
@ man’s face to know that he has set an 
example, bad in itself and hopelessly followed 
by others. 

We know of an empty train that came 
to a stop on a gradient, the station having 
been reached. In the absence of an official 
the train broke loose, and went crashing down 
the line to meet the steamboat express. Some 
one chased the runaway train, but could not 
overtake it. The opportunity for the arrest 
of the train had gone. There was a collision 
that night. 

‘Oh, souls on the track! fathers and moth- 
ers! your opportunity in behalf of your boys 
and girls is today—now!/ Don’t let it slip 
from you. 

We are not cnly to have a clear line for 
the next train, but in every way we are to 
make and keep that line suitable for the 
travel of the coming generation. . . 
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I parsed recently a large rabble of boys 
in a vacant building lot. They were noisy 
and rough. What more important work, 
I asked myself, than to labor for that age 
and clase, the generation coming. Through 
the Sunday-echool, the Bible, the church, we 
are to open a sure, steadfast, blessed way for 
their feet. 

Our opportunity is today. Did not Vol- 
taire make the age of five the limit inside 
which character substantially is settled? At 
any rate, that limit cannot be cet, with safety, 
very far ahead. I don’t want to be so ab- 
sorbed in the cares and pursuits of my gene- 
ration as to forget the next. { want to think 


of and plan for the coming generation—that 
other train on the track. As the Lord helps 
me, I mean to think more and more of the 
interests of the children on the other train 
that is coming.—Sunday-school World. 


A SINGULAR DEATH. 

A Conyer’s (Ga.) correspondent of the At- 
lanta Constitution, relates the details of one 
of the most singular deaths we have ever 
read of, as follows: “I have heard further 
particulars of the death of L. W. Jarman, 
and they are so strange and rare I think 
it will be of general interest. He left home 
before light on Tuesday morning for Coving- 
ton with his first bale of cotton, and was lying 
on this on his back with his hands locked 
under his head, and a negro man driving, and 
as they descended a shori, steep hill, the front 
wheeis of the wagon ran into a ditch and pre- 
cipitated hi» head foremost against the em- 
bankment with such force as to sever the 
spinal cord, and he was instantly bereft of 
any feeling in his entire body from his head 
down. At the same time he retained con- 
sciousness and every mental faculty. He 
called the negro to assist him, on becoming 
sensible of his condition, and as the negro 
could not lift him, he then directed him which 
mule to take, and whom to eend to bis assist- 
ance, and then to hurry for a physician. He 
had only proceeded a few miles from home 
when the accident occurred, and his neighbor, 
S. Cowan, soon came to his assistance. 
they carried him in his home his wife met 
them at the door, when he told her quietly he 
knew he was a dead man, and asked her to 
compose herself and bear it as best she could. 
After being laid upon the bed he called for 
his books, and during the day gave full direc- 
tions for arranging his business and raising 
his children, and after the doctors had ex- 
hausted every means of relief he quietly asked 
for their bill and paid it. He was a member 
of the Baptist church, and told those present 
that he was preparing his mind for his morn- 
ing prayer when he was thrown from the 
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wagon, and that he did not know why God 

thus cut him off in the prime of his life, 
but he felt it was for some good to those he 
had to leave. He often thanked God that he 
was not killed instantly, but was spared to 
see his family and be able to talk to them. 
He lived in this painless, conscious condition 
till sunset Wednesday evening, and his last 
act was to offer prayer that God would bless 
his death-bed experience to the good of his 
family and friends.—Ch. Indez. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., FOR NINTH 


MONTH, GIVING AN UNPRECEDENTED HEAT. 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. 
1879. 1880. 
Mean temperature of Ninth 
mo., per Penna. Hospital, 64.70 deg. 173.24 deg. 
Highest point attained dur- 


ING dO. dO.....cccccreeceeseee 89.00 93.00 
Lowest point reached dur- 

ING dO. dO...irscorcceceeseeee 43.00 61.00 - 
Rain during month per 

Penna. Hospital....... on. te ee, 1.68 in. 
Totals for the first 9 months 

months of each year........ 37.57 31.34 


Deaths during the month, 

being four current weeks - 

foreach year... 1,099 J 1,371 
Average of the mean temperatures of 

Ninth month for the past 91 years...... 
Highest mean temperature Occurring 

during that entire period, 1880 ........ 73.24 
Lowest mean temperature occurring dur- 

ing that entire period, 1840............ 60.00 

As the month was passing away it was in almost 
everybody’s mouth, “ What hot weather! I never 
knew its equal for this time of year.” Well, we 
listened to the remarks, as we frequently do, with 
the mental reservation, we can matchit. A care- 
ful comparison of the figures above and what we 
shall append will show that “ what everybody said” 
came nearer being “ must be true” than usual, and 
that we were mistaken. Commencing with 1790, 
the only years during which we find the mean to 
have.reached 70 degrees and upward are the follow- 
i 


66.37 deg. 


ng: 
1793, 70 degrees. 
1807, 70 - 1870, 70.50 ” 
1862, 70.96 * 1872, 70.03 “s 
and the present year as above, and for which please 
note the excess. Bear in mind, it takes a great deal 
of hot or cold weather to affeet an average for an 
entire month. During the month the present year 
the 3d, 4th, Eth and 6th all reached 90 degrees and 
over, while last year not one reached that point, and 
only seven days reached 80 degrees and over. About 
the middle of the month the present year came a 
cool spell, and for the morning of the 15th frost 
was reported about 6} miles from the city. We 
give it only as a report. If we specify the four 
warm days noted above, we do so by Borhek’s rec- 


1865, 72.68 degrees. 


ord, thus: 

9 A.M. 12 M. 3 P.M. 6 P.M. 
3d, 80 deg. 86.50 deg. 89 deg. 87.50 deg. 
4th, 83.50 ‘“ 88.50 * 88.50 91 “ 


5th, 86.50 “ 90.50 “ 94 ” 90 os 
6th, 85 = 89.50 * 9:.50 90 es 
a record well worth preserving. As to our averages 
above, we have exercised the usual care, and yet 


the results make us almost doubt our own figures. 
Should we find in the future any error, we wil) 
promptly report it. We had “ Vennor’s predictions” 
for this month, which we proposed appending, but 
have unfortunately mislaid it. 
J. M. Exuis, 525 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, Tenth movth 1, 1880. 





iTEMs. 


Tue prolonged drought has compelled a suspen- 
sion of navigation on the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Albany Argus predicts 
that ‘“‘the time is near at hand when a race of 
honey bees will be introduced to the American peo- 
ple who have no stingers, and are as harmless and 
beautiful as butterflies, and at the same time as pro- 
lific and industrious as the Italian.” 


Ngak.y a fifth of the population of Minnesota is 
said to be of Scandinavian origin. The Augsburg 
Seminary at Mioneapolis was founded a few years 
ago by the Norwegians, and a movement is on foot 
among the leading citizens to enlarge the property 
of the thus far well-sustained institution. 

THERE is a growing interest in common school 
education in South Carolina. The average attend- 
ance at the public schools in that State for the past 
three years has been 52,977 white and 60,722 colored 
pupils, against an average attendance during the 
preceding eight years of 33,782 whites and 41,691 
eolored pupils. 

THE great work of reconstructing the famous 
railroad suspension bridge across the Niagara River 
has just been completed without interruption of 
traffic. The task was undertaken some months ago 
by Engineer E. A. Buck, and though many promi- 
nent engineers doubted the feasibility of the plan, 
he has carried it out, making an iron and steel 
bridge out of a wooden bridge by a process of sub- 
atitution, which has not occasioned the slightest. 
interruption of trains. The casual observer would 
never have suspected that anything more than a 
little repairing was going on.—W. Y. Ev. Post. 


Tue surgeon-general, John B. Hamilton, of the 
Marine Hospital service, in his last annual report re- 
commends the establishment of a national Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor, “which,” he says, “in viewjof the 
fact that sailors usually have no fixed home or place 
of residence where they can be taken care of when 
worn out, appears to be but just, as these men ac- 
quire their disabilities while employed in pursuits 
of about equal hazard with those of the army and 
navy, and of greater physical strain, with no per- 
sonal reward except the privilege of existence, and 
who are necessary to the maritime greatness of the 
nation.” 


Two heavy droughts in one year is rather severe 
measure, but unless we are coon favored with rain 
the second drought of 1880 in this neighborhood 
will begin to rival its predecessor. In New Jersey, 
especially in Ocean and Mormouth counties, and on 
Long and Staten Islands, the scarcity of water is 
again beginning to be felt. Cisterns and wells are 
running low, springs and brooks have dried up, and 
in some places cattle have to be driven for great 
distances to be watered. Rains have more than once 
of late been promised and then have failed to re- 
fresh us, and if the year were in this wise an aver- 
age, instead of an exceptional one, extensive methods 
of relicf in the shape of artesian wells and other 
expedients would of necessity have to be reserted 
to.—N. ¥. Ev. Post. 
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